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ABSTRACT 

This report describes patterns of racial, enrollment and 
segregation in U.S. public schools at the national, regional, state, and 
district levels using the 2000-01 NCES Common Core of Data. Trends in 
desegregation and resegregation over the last one-third century are also 
examined. Whites are the most segregated group, attending schools that are, 
on average, 80 percent white. Schools are becoming steadily more nonwhite as 
minority enrollment approaches 40 percent of all students. The most dramatic 
growth is among Latino and Asian students. Latinos are the most segregated, 
and Asians the most integrated, racial group. A substantial group of 
virtually all nonwhite schools have emerged. The nation's largest city school 
systems account for a shrinking share of the total enrollment and are 
overwhelmingly nonwhite and increasingly segregated. The balkanization of 
school districts and difficulty of creating desegregated schools within these 
cities show the major consequences of the Supreme Court's 1974 Miliken v. 
Bradley decision blocking Detroit's city-suburban desegregation. Segregation 
and desegregation are no longer merely urban concerns, but wider metropolitan 
issues. During the 1990s, the proportion of black students in majority white 
schools decreased by 13 percentage points to a level lower than any year 
since 1968. (SM) 
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Executive Summary 



At the beginning of the twenty-first century, American public schools are now 
twelve years into the process of continuous resegregation. The desegregation of black 
students, which increased continuously from the 1950s to the late 1980s, has now receded 
to levels not seen in three decades. Although the South remains the nation's most 
integrated region for both blacks and whites, it is the region that is most rapidly going 
backwards as the courts terminate many major and successful desegregation orders. 

This report describes patterns of racial enrollment and segregation in American 
public schools at the national, regional, state, and district levels for students of all racial 
groups. Our analysis of the status of school desegregation in 2000 uses the NCES 
Common Core of Data for 2000-01, which contains data submitted by virtually all U.S. 
schools to the Department of Education. Additionally, this report examines trends in 
desegregation and, now, resegregation over the last one-third century. 

Key findings of the study include: 

• The statistics from the 2000-2001 school year show that whites are the most 
segregated group in the nation’s public schools; they attend schools, on average, 
where eighty percent of the student body is white. The two regions where white 
students are more likely to attend substantially interracial schools are the South 
and West. Whites attending private schools are even more segregated than their 
public school counterparts. 

• Our schools are becoming steadily more nonwhite, as the minority student 
enrollment approaches 40% of all U.S. public school students, nearly twice the 
share of minority school students during the 1960s. In the West and the South, 
almost half of all public school students are nonwhite. 

• The most dramatic growth is seen in the increase of Latino and Asian students. 
Latino students are the most segregated minority group, with steadily rising 
segregation since federal data were first collected a third of a century ago. Latinos 
are segregated both by race and poverty, and a pattern of linguistic segregation is 
also developing. Latinos have by far the highest high school dropout rates. 

• Conversely, at the aggregate level, Asians live in the nation's most integrated 
communities, are the most integrated in schools, and experience less linguistic 
segregation than Latinos. 1 Asians are the nation's most highly educated racial 
group; the rate of college graduation for Asians is almost double the national 
average and four times larger than Latinos. 



1 Due to data limitations, it is impossible to separate subgroups of Asians based on national origin, which 
masks important differences among these groups. 
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• The data show the emergence of a substantial group of American schools that are 
virtually all non-white, which we call apartheid schools. These schools educate 
one-sixth of the nation's black students and one-fourth of black students in the 
Northeast and Midwest. These are often schools where enormous poverty, 
limited resources, and social and health problems of many types are concentrated. 
One ninth of Latino students attend schools where 99-100% of the student body is 
composed of minority students. 

• Paralleling housing patterns from the 2000 Census, this study shows a very rapid 
increase in the number of multiracial schools where at least one tenth of the 
students are from three different racial groups. Three-fourths of Asian students 
attend multiracial schools, but only 14% of white students do. 

• The nation's largest city school systems account for a shrinking share of the total 
enrollment and are, almost without exception, overwhelmingly nonwhite and 
increasingly segregated internally. These twenty-seven largest urban systems have 
lost the vast majority of their white enrollment whether or not they ever had 
significant desegregation plans, and today serve almost one-quarter of our black 
and Latino student population. 

• The balkanization of school districts and the difficulty of creating desegregated 
schools within these cities show the huge consequences of the Supreme Court's 
1974 Milliken v. Bradley decision 2 blocking city-suburban desegregation in 
metropolitan Detroit. According to one recent study, metropolitan Detroit schools 
were extremely segregated in 1994 and had the highest level of between-district 
segregation of all metro areas in the country. 3 

• In 1967 the nation's largest suburban systems were virtually all white. Despite a 
huge increase in minority students in suburban school districts, serious patterns of 
segregation have emerged in some sectors of suburbia as this transition takes 
place. Many of the most rapidly resegregating school systems since the mid-1980s 
are suburban. Clearly segregation and desegregation are no longer merely urban 
concerns, but wider metropolitan issues. 

• The largest countywide school districts that contain both city and suburban 
schools are mostly concentrated in Southern states. These districts, with about 
half the enrollment of the big cities, had far more extensive and long-lasting 
desegregation and far more opportunity for minority students to cross both race 
and class barriers for their education. 



• Many of the nation's decisions as the courts have been changed from being on the 
leading edge of desegregation activity to being its greatest obstacle. Since the 



3 Clotfelter, C. (1998). “Public School Segregation in Metropolitan Areas.” NBER Working Paper 6779. 



Supreme Court changed desegregation law in three major decisions between 1991 
and 1995, 4 the momentum of desegregation for black students has clearly reversed 
in the South, where the movement had by far its greatest success. 

• During the 1990s, the proportion of black students in majority white schools has 
decreased by 13 percentage points, to a level lower than any year since 1968. 

Desegregation has been a substantial accomplishment and is linked to important 
gains for both minority and white students. Just as more and more convincing evidence of 
those gains is accumulating, school systems are actually being ordered to end successful 
desegregation plans they would prefer to continue. This is not driven by public opinion, 
which has become more supportive of desegregated schools (most of which have been 
achieved through choice mechanisms in the past two decades). The persisting high levels 
of residential segregation for blacks and increasing levels for Latinos reported in the 2000 
Census indicate that desegregated education will not happen without plans that make it 
happen. We recommend a set of policies that would slow and eventually reverse the 
trends reported here. 

Race matters strongly and segregation is a failed educational policy. Any policy 
framework must explicitly recognize the importance of integrated education not only as a 
basic education goal but also as a compelling societal interest. Specific policies to 
address this include: 

• Continuing desegregation plans; 

• Amending transfer policies in the federal No Child Left Behind Act to give 
students a real choice of better integrated schools; 

• Encouraging educational choice plans that diminish segregation; 

• Linking housing mobility programs with educational counseling; and 

• Increasing city-suburban transfer options in metropolitan areas. 

A great deal of long-lasting progress was achieved when this issue was last seriously 
addressed, a third of a century ago. If we are not to lose those gains and if we are to be 
ready for a profoundly multiracial society with no racial majority, we must begin to face 
the trends documented here and devise solutions that will work now. 



4 Board of Education of Oklahoma v. Dowell, 498 U.S. 237(1991); Freeman v. Pitts, 503 U.S. 467 (1992); 
and Missouri v. Jenkins, 1 15 S. Ct. 2038 (1995). 
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Has Martin Luther King’s Dream Become a Nightmare? 



When we celebrate Martin Luther King Day, students in schools where there are 
no whites and almost everyone is poor enough to get a free lunch - the very kind of 
schools Dr. King fought to eliminate - will be reciting the “I have a dream” speech. In 
these immortal words, King told of his dreams of integration, that “One day, right there in 
Alabama, little black boys and black girls will be able to join hands with little white boys 
and white girls as sisters and brothers.” 1 

Four years earlier, King spoke to 20,000 students protesting for integration in 
Washington, hailing them as the “generation of integration” and calling for “total 
integration and total equality now.” 2 Writing for a religious publication, King spoke of 
the “ultimate tragedy” of segregation: 

It injures one spiritually. It scars the soul and distorts the personality. 

It inflicts the segregator with a false sense of superiority while inflicting 

the segregated with a false sense of inferiority. 3 

King saw the Supreme Court’s decision against segregated education as a critical event: 
“The United States Supreme Court decision of 1954 was viewed by Negroes as the 
delivery of part of the promise of change. In unequivocal language the Court affirmed 
that ‘separate but equal’ facilities are inherently unequal, and that to segregate a student 
on the basis of his race is to deny that child equal protection of the law. This decision 
brought hope to millions of disinherited Negroes.... But the implementation of the 
decision was not to be realized without a sharp and difficult struggle.” 4 

King advocated going beyond mere desegregation. He accepted the critique of 
those who said that merely getting the students into the same building was not enough. 
“Desegregation,” he wrote, “ ... simply removes these legal and social prohibitions. 
Integration is creative, and is therefore more profound and far reaching.... Integration is 
the positive acceptance of desegregation and the welcomed participation of Negroes into 
the total range of human activities.” 5 His solution was not to abandon desegregation but 
to deepen it. 

When protests against school segregation in Northern cities surged in the mid- 
1960s, King praised those running school boycotts and demonstrations for “trying to 
loosen the manacles of the ghetto from the hands of their children.” 6 He spoke out in 
school integration protests in Chicago, where he led his last large movement, the Chicago 



1 Martin Luther King, Jr. “I Have a Dream” speech. Washington, D.C. August 1963. 

2 “Speech before the Youth March for Integrated Schools,” in James B., Washington, ed., A Testament of 
Hope: The Essential Writings and Speeches of Martin Luther King, Jr., San Francisco: Harper San 
Francisco: 1991, p. 21. 

3 Ibid, “The Current Crisis in Race Relations,” p. 85. 

4 Ibid, “The Burning Truth in the South,” p. 95. 

5 Ibid, “The Ethical Demands for Integration,” p.l 18. 

6 Ralph, Jr., J.R. (1993). Northern Protest: Martin Luther King, Jr., Chicago, and the Civil Rights 
Movement. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, p. 31. 
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